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ECAUSE of the continuance and intensification of war 

conditions, the work of the Society has been greatly restricted 
during 1940. War-time demands on the time and energy of our 
members of Council and their helpers have not, however, prevented 
them from serving the interests of the Society and the Church as 
a whole, in several respects, and the utmost possible has been 
done within reasonable limits to protect the treasures in our 
custody. 


The work, so essential for the future usefulness of the Library, 
of revising and completing the card catalogue, has not been 
entirely interrupted, though its progress has necessarily been 
slow. Moreover, the continued publication of the Journal 
constitutes an important contribution to the history of our share 
in the religious life of England. 


Unhappily, Mr. John Barr, F.C.I.S., who for sixteen years has 
proved an ideal Treasurer, has found it necessary to lay down his 
office on the grounds of advanced years and ill-health. The 
Council desires to record the great indebtedness which the Society 
owes to Mr. Barr, whose patience, kindliness and efficiency have 
illumined a task involving much detailed labour. The Society, 
as a whole, will wish to convey to Mr. Barr, with their grateful 
thanks, the hope that he will long be spared to maintain his keen 
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interest in their work. Pending an appointment by the Annual 
Meeting of a successor in the Treasureship, the duties of that 
Office are being carried out by the Secretary. 

No Annual Lecture could be delivered this year, but the Pres- 
ident undertook to maintain the sequence by preparing a Lecture 
which is printed in the Journal. 

The Council is specially grateful for the continuance of the 
Assembly’s grant of £50, and for the additional £100 to cover 
rent assessment, which could not otherwise be met. We look 
forward eagerly to a resumption and an extension of the Society’s 
activities in happier days to come. 


J. HAY COLLIGAN, President. 
K. MACLEOD BLACK, Secretary. 
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William Whittingham and his 


Contemporaries.* 
By Rev. J. Hay CoLtican, M.A. 





Whittingham belonged to an ancient Lancashire family, a 
branch of which appeared at Middlewich, in Cheshire. The only 
; evidence we have that he was born in Chester is the document 
relating to his marriage in Geneva, in 1556. He was not educated 
i at the Grammar School founded in Chester at the dissolution of 
the monasteries. We therefore know nothing of his history 
before the year 1540, when, at the age of 16, he entered Brasenose 
College, Oxford. In later years, he was often heard to express 
regret that his tutor “ lived not till he was able to requite him for 
his care and love.” There were four tutors about that period ; 
and it is not easy to identify young Whittingham’s friend. 

Another Chester youth had gone up to Oxford, Christopher 
Goodman. He was some years older than Whittingham, and 
although a contrast in temperament and training, they afterwards 
worked together at Geneva in the interests of Protestantism. 
Goodman was a student of divinity, and before the close of the 
reign of Edward VI was a Professor at Oxford. Whittingham 
chose languages and law, with the intention of continuing the 
family traditions of military and diplomatic service. 

Oxford was full of men whose names have passed into English 
4 history, but the greater number were at that time students of the 
new learning and other political ideals that were shaking the 
| capitals of Europe to their foundations. Whittingham was 








Fellow of All Souls’ College in 1545, completing his studies as 
M.A. from Christ Church. After a residence of ten years 
at Oxford, he left in May 1550, for a visit to Italy, through 
France. The universities of Italy were famed for their skill in 
teaching languages, civil law and the art of poetry, subjects 
which attracted Whittingham. On his way, he took ill at Lyons, 
and decided to give up the idea of going to Italy. For several 





* Because of war conditions, the Annual Lecture for 1940 was not 
arranged by the Council, but in order to keep the sequence of the 
series, this lecture was written. 
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years he remained in France, chiefly at Orleans. Occasionally 
he visited Paris, where he was invited to Court by the English 
ambassador. Bringing his tour to a close, he visited Germany, 
and finally arrived at Geneva. There is a tradition that he 
married Calvin’s sister, and if it be accepted, the date would be 
1551-2. His stay abroad had altered his convictions as well as 
his career, and he returned to England a pronounced Protestant. 
He remained in London, and one act of kindness is recorded. 
Peter Martyr was still at Oxford, with another foreigner, Terren- 
tianus. Peter had come at the invitation of Cranmer, and had 
rendered valuable service, but, upon the accession of Mary, had 
been imprisoned. Whittingham pleaded successfully for his 
two friends, arguing that the invitation given them should be 
honoured by granting them permission to leave England, not- 
withstanding the change in the ecclesiastical situation. 

The time had come for Whittingham to get out of England. 
He was held up at Dover by the landlord of the inn. With a 
piece of quibbling on his part, he managed to escape, and landed 
in France. News reached him that groups of exiles had arrived 
on the Continent. At the end of June 1554, he and other three 
laymen arrived at Frankfort-on-Main. They were the first 
Englishmen there, but Volerand Poullain, Superintendent of a 
Church that had originally been formed at Glastonbury, Somerset, 
had arrived, some months before. Declining Poullain’s invitation 
to associate themselves with the liturgy of this French-speaking 
congregation, the Englishmen came to an agreement with the 
magistrates of the city for the use of the same Church in which 
this congregation worshipped. They decided that the English 
Prayer Book had elements in it that were not in conformity 
with the word of God. They perused an English translation of 
the “‘ Order ”’ used by Calvin, and upon its principles the Frankfort 
Church was constituted. The details of this historic episode 
were printed in a book in the year 1575. The veracity of “ the 
Troubles at Frankfort ’’ has never been questioned, and it is the 
book upon which Heylin, Stillingfleet, Burnet and many other 
writers have based their statements on that period. Its author 
has never been identified, but Anthony Wood (1632-95) attributed 
it to Whittingham, and modern historians have been content to 
repeat this opinion. In my biography of Whittingham (published 
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1934) I discussed the problem, and offered the suggestion that 
Coverdale might have had a part in its preparation. I now 
withdraw this, and offer the suggestion that Robert Crowley may 
have been the author. This opinion was reached after a careful 
study of an informative lecture by Rev. Albert Peel, Litt.D. 
( Journal, year 1938, p. 177). Crowley was at Oxford during 
Whittingham’s time there, and was afterwards at Frankfort. 
The only hint which the book gives of its author is a statement 
that he had kept the knowledge of the troubles to himself for 
20 years; and this period would exactly cover the time when 
Crowley and Whittingham were at Oxford, at Frankfort and in 
England, together. 

Having obtained the Church of the White Ladies, Frankfort, 
for the purpose of worship, Whittingham and six friends sent a 
General Letter to the other exile groups. Only one of the seven 
had the status of minister; John Makebray, a converted priest 
from Galloway. In this Journal, year 1940, Mr. R. S. Robson 
gives particulars of Makebray at Newcastle-on-Tyne, after his 
return from exile. 

The group at Strasburg were the first to reply to the Frankfort 
letter. Coxe did not join that group until some months later, 
and Grindal was their leader. Chambers, a layman, had been 
entrusted with funds for the support of all the exiles, and he 
co-operated with Grindal. Apparently, however, the Frankfort 
group could afford to do without financial aid, and although this 
aspect was acute among many of the exiles, the giving or with- 
holding of money by Chambers never troubled Whittingham ; 
although the unfair distribution of the funds was observed. The 
invitation to join with Frankfort was ignored, and in a letter, as 
well as in a visit by Grindal and Chambers, Whittingham and his 
friends were urged to accept the English Prayer Book, and to 
leave the question of “‘ governance’ where it had been left at 
the close of the reign of Edward VI ; offering at the same time to 
be satisfied with a form of episcopal oversight similar to that of 
a ‘‘ Superintendent.” Whittingham and his friends were deter- 
mined to use the exile period for a further step in the direction of 
reformation, and proceeded to the constitution of a “‘ Church”’ 
according to the principles and polity of the city of Geneva. 
John Knox, then at Geneva, having escaped from England, was 
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invited to be one of two ministers; the other being Makebray. 
The troubles at Frankfort had begun, and after months of dispute 
Whittingham and others cut the knot by removing to Geneva. 
This did not end the “ stir and strife,’”’ however, which continued 
at Frankfort for about 18 months after Whittingham had left. 

The type of churchmanship that Whittingham adopted at 
Frankfort was a contrast with that of the Church of England, 
but it was not new, and it had no more intimate association with 
Calvin than the fact that he himself approved of it. For several 
centuries, prior to the rise of Protestantism in Europe, the 
Waldenses and Albigenses had kept primitive Christianity alight 
in their communities by means of the teaching of the Word of 
God and a ministry of men chosen from among themselves. 
Calvin perceived the value of this, and it passed into the tradition 
of all Protestant communities in Europe. When Whittingham 
constituted the English congregation at Geneva, he was able to 
state that its liturgy and polity had the approval of Calvin, who 
considered it quite sufficient for the essential marks of a Protestant 
Church. Had it not been for the strong desire of the exile 
groups, and particularly that at Strasburg, to maintain the 
framework of the National Church erected in England in the days 
of Edward VI, the experiment of a new type of churchmanship 
might have succeeded ; and Frankfort, not Geneva, might have 
had the place of honour in ecclesiastical history that the latter 
has unto this day. 

John Knox had left England in an unhappy state of mind, 
eventually arriving at Geneva. The invitation sent him to 
become one of the ministers of the Frankfort English Church was 
signed by 21 persons, three being Makebray, Bale, Bishop of 
Ossory, and Cole, Dean of Salisbury. It is fairly certain that 
Whittingham composed the document, the wording of which 
forms the basis of a document of “Call” to a minister of a 
Presbyterian Church in England and Scotland to-day. The 
experiment might easily have become successful had not the 
personal influence of Grindal, and, later of Dr. Coxe, been set 
against it. After months of dispute and debate, during which 
Knox was expelled from the city and returned to Geneva, 
Whittingham took a journey to Geneva and obtained permission 
for the use of a place of worship in that city. In the autumn of 
the year 1555, a ‘‘ Church ”’ was constituted. 
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Geneva was a city of charm, culture, freedom and hospitality. 
It had passed through troubles, political and ecclesiastical, but 
in Calvin’s time, and chiefly through his wholesome influence, it 
had become a centre of intellectual learning and liberty. All the 
exiles admired Calvin, and even Coxe and Whitehead, who 
criticised Calvin for encouraging Whittingham, expressed at the 
same time their profound respect for his knowledge and judgment. 
Whittingham’s opinion may be inferred from the memorable 
tribute by Beza, at the time of Calvin’s death :— 


He was of moderate stature, of a pale and dark complexion, with eyes 
that sparkled to the moment of his death, and bespoke his great intellect. 
In dress, he was neither over careful nor mean, but such as became his 
singular modesty. He was most sparing in the quantities of his food, 
and for many years took only one mealaday. He took little sleep; and 
had such an astonishing memory that any person whom he had once 
seen he instantly recognised, at the distance of years. When, in the 
course of dictating, he happened to be interrupted for several hours, as 
soon as he returned he commenced at once to dictate where he had left 
off. On whatever subject he was consulted, his judgment was so clear 
and correct that he often seemed to prophesy ; nor do I recollect of any 
person having been led into error in consequence of having followed his 
advice. He despised mere eloquence, and was sparing in the use of 
words, but he was by no means a careless writer. No theologian of this 
period wrote more purely, weightily and judiciously, though he wrote 
more than any individual, either in our recollection or that of our fathers. 
That one endowed with so many virtues should have had numerous 
enemies will astonish no one. The thing to be wondered at is that a 
single man, as if he had been a kind of istian Hercules, should have 
been able to subdue so many monsters, and this by the mightiest of all 
clubs, the Word of God. Some of his enemies give out that Calvin was 
a heretic, as if this were not the very name under which Christ was 
condemned ; and that, too, by priests. He was expelled from Geneva; 
true! but he was also recalled. Having been a spectator of his conduct 
for sixteen years, I can now declare that in him all men may see a 
beautiful example which it is as easy to slander as it is difficult to imitate. 


Whittingham had left Frankfort in the last week of September 
1555, and, three weeks afterwards was in Geneva, with Williams 
and his wife, Jane; Wood, his wife Anne, and Deborah, their 
daughter ; Anthony Gilbye, with his wife and son; and several 
others, including Thomas Knollys (a member of a distinguished 
family). Christopher Goodman had left the Strasburg group, 
and had stayed a short time at Frankfort, but had gone to Geneva. 

On November Ist the “‘ Church” was constituted. A number 
of persons had been in Geneva before the arrival of Whittingham, 
the most influential being Sir William Stafford and his retinue. 
Thomas Lever, a noted preacher in England, had joined Whitting- 
ham from Zurich. The following year, Pilkington, Beaumont, 
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Scorye, Sampson and others came to Geneva; an important 
addition to the ‘“‘ Church.”” In 1557 several arrived, and in 1558 
Lawrence Kent and Lawrence Humfrey arrived, among others. 
In 1559 there were few arrivals. From these facts, and particu- 
larly from letters that have survived, it is evident that the 
“Church” at Geneva was a varied company of men and women 
brought together by unanimity of opinion founded upon the 
principles of Calvin’s teaching and churchmanship. 

When the Church was constituted, Knox was in Scotland, and 
did not return until September 13, 1556, when he arrived with 
his English wife and mother-in-law and their servants. In his 
absence, two ministers had been appointed. ‘‘ Seniors’’ had 
been appointed also, but there is no evidence that pastoral and 
other activities formed part of the customary fixed acts of congre- 
gational life. This aspect has been taken for granted by those 
who have relied upon the “‘ Forme ”’ and the Psalm Book published 
by Whittingham and his friends. As I interpret these, they 
were prepared with the hope that they would be adopted in 
England, upon the return of the exiles. 

The sojourn of Whittingham and his friends at Geneva was a 
happy one, their pleasure being expressed in their writings at the 
time, and long afterwards. As late as the year 1603, Goodman 
died in his native city, leaving a legacy to Geneva, and referring 
in his Will to his citizenship there. 

A year after Whittingham arrived he married Katharine 
Jacqueman, who belonged to the South of France. We have no 
particulars of this except the document in the archives of the 
city. Katharine accompanied her husband to England, and, 
later, when Whittingham became Dean of Durham, left a memory 
there which was conclusive proof of her aggressive Protestantism. 
The following year (1557) Whittingham published his translation 
of the New Testament, and the following year (1558) he and 
several others began the work which had an enormous influence 
upon the people of England ; a new translation of the Bible, with 
marginal notes intended to be provocative of thought. 

Queen Mary had passed away, and when the Geneva exiles 
heard the news, Whittingham expressed the relief and joy of the 
rest by writing a version of Psalm 124. Leaving Whittingham 
and Kethe with Rowland Hall, the printer, to complete the 
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publication of the Bible, the exiles returned to England, from 
Geneva and other parts. Whittingham arrived in England in 
the summer of 1560. His first recorded act was to intercede for 
the safe passage of Peter Martyr to Strasburg. In the winter of 
1560 Queen Elizabeth sent Francis, Earl of Bedford, to offer her 
condolence on the death of Francis II, King of France. Bedford 
appointed Whittingham to go with him. On their return, war 
between England and France broke out, and Ambrose, Earl of 
Warwick, was sent to besiege Havre. The Earl obtained 
Whittingham as “ preacher” to the troops, and it is related that 
he used to preach in his armour and “ would be on the town 
walls as soon as any man.” Whittingham in his ministerial 
capacity used the “Geneva” order of worship and Cecil had 
occasion to write a letter blaming Whittingham. Cecil said he 
could not permit Whittingham “ to break the bond of obedience ” 
to the Prayer Book, but “setting this apart, I acknowledge 
myself much addicted to love you.”” Whittingham replied, “I 
am sorry in your great and serious affairs, your Honour should 
be troubled with the frivolous complaints of certain which shew 
themselves offended with the manner of Ceremonies here, as a 
thing disagreeing from the Order commanded and observed in 
England.” He understood that the Bishop of London (Grindal) 
“had charged us that we should use no other Order for Ceremonies 
than that we should find here. I ever approved this (Geneva) 
Order because it is most agreeable to God’s Word . . . and 
according to the example of the best reformed Churches.” 

Whittingham’s personal services were so much appreciated in 
this campaign that the Earl of Warwick wrote to his brother, 
Earl of Leicester, requesting the Deanery of Durham for Whitting- 
ham. Leicester replied that the Queen had agreed, which she 
would not have done, either at his request or that of Cecil, but 
upon Warwick’s request ; and Whittingham was appointed. It 
will be noted from these extracts that Whittingham had influential 
friends at Court; indeed, when Cecil was appointed Lord 
Chancellor, the name of Whittingham was suggested for the office 
of Secretary of State. 

Whittingham had come to the last stage of his varied career. 
A man of public affairs from his Oxford days, he had reached the 
dignity of ecclesiastical office. His religious convictions remained 
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unchanged, and although some of his friends thought he ought 
not to have accepted office in the Church of England until a 
further reformation had been effected, Whittingham managed 
to maintain his principles fairly well. He was fortunate in 
having Pilkington as Bishop, and one of the Canons, Sampson, 
was another “‘Genevan.” He introduced reforms at the 
Cathedral, including improvements in the musical portions of 
the service. In the Vestments controversy he applied the 
Adiaphoristic principle which Calvin, Bullinger and other Pro- 
testant leaders used, that ceremonies and rites were things 
indifferent, provided unity of doctrine existed. Sampson also 
took this line, but not before he had written a letter anxiously 
asking Peter Martyr’s advice. Cecil’s letter to Whittingham, 
over the Havre incident, had stated ‘‘ the question (between us) 
is not of doctrine.” 

A remarkable feature of Whittingham’s appointment to the 
Deanery of Durham was the Queen’s tacit recognition of the 
validity of the form of government set up by the English at Geneva. 
Historians of the modern “ Anglican ’’ school have tried to explain 
away the non-episcopal character of Whittingham’s ordination by 
suggesting that the office of Dean had a lay-element in it. It 
should therefore be noted that Whittingham’s opponents made 
special reference to a statute of the Cathedral enjoining that the 
Dean’s academic status must be that of B.D. 

An argument of an opposite kind has frequently been put 
forward by modern writers on Presbyterianism to the effect that 
Whittingham’s appointment implied a recognition of Presbyterial 
ordination. An examination of the register of the English Church 
at Geneva quickly disposes of this view. From 1555 to 1558 the 
two ministers were Knox and Goodman, but the former being 
absent in 1555, his place was taken by Gilbye. When the news 
of Queen Mary’s death reached the exiles in 1558, Knox and 
Goodman left Geneva. The congregation was diminished, but, 
determined to retain its Forme and Order, a few who had stayed 
to prepare the publication of the Bible, met on December 16, 
1558, and elected Knox and Goodman as ministers and four 
Seniors and four Deacons. Whittingham had changed his status 
from Senior to Deacon, presumably owing to the necessity of 
taking responsibility for giving aid to those members of the 
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congregation who were not in a position to return to England. 
From that date, the congregation became nothing more than a 
company of about a dozen men, with their families. It was in 
this extremity that Calvin appealed to Whittingham to take the 
office of minister, and, eventually, Whittingham agreed. There 
is no record of the appointment in the registers of the ‘‘ Church.” 
When the validity of his ordination was challenged, Whittingham 
did not defend it as presbyterial or on Presbyterian grounds, for the 
polity had not been evolved, nor the term. The fact is, the polity 
of the English Church at Geneva was Congregationalism simpliciter. 
Whittingham’s defence of his ordination was on the grounds that 
Cranmer had given preferment to foreign divines without raising 
the question of ordination, thus following Protestant custom. 
The Commission appointed by the Privy Council accepted this 
view. Whittingham was hopeful that the reformation of the 
Church of England would proceed a stage further, under the 
guidance of Cecil, to whom he wrote: “ all the godly have their 
eyes and their hearts bent and directed to your Honour, next 
under God and the Queen’s majesty.” 

Whittingham spent the last sixteen years of his life at Durham. 
We quote from a MS in the Bodleian Library, written about 
the year 1603 :—‘‘ Master Whittingham lived in the great love 
and liking of his neighbours, for his affability and bountiful 
hospitality.”” When Sandys, who had been in exile at Strasburg, 
but was then Archbishop of York, intimated that he was about 
to visit the diocese of Durham, Whittingham, maintaining the 
Bishop’s rights, and in his capacity as Dean, ordered the doors 
of the Chapter House to be locked. The action “‘ added to the 
love which the town and country did already bear towards him.” 
A plot was hatched to get Whittingham out of the Deanery, and 
a Commission of Parliament was appointed in 1578. A number 
of charges were laid against him, including drunkenness, but the 
chief was the invalidity of his ordination. Whittingham took 
the matter to the Privy Council, which confirmed his appointment. 
As he returned to Durham, the bells of the Cathedral pealed out a 
welcome, but, ill and depressed, ‘‘ he betook himself to his bed, 
and never left it till he departed this life, being nine weeks after.” 
(June, 1579.) 

From his 16th year, when a youth at Oxford, to his 55th year, 
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when he died at Durham, Whittingham was in contact with all 
sorts and conditions of men. His determination to use his 
influence for the further advancement of the reformation of the 
Church of England was met by opposition and support, creating 
for him both enemies and friends. Even in the exile period, 
however, the strain between him and the group that stood for 
episcopacy and the Prayer Book was unable to break the unity 
all had in the maintenance of Protestantism; and he was able 
to sign himself ‘‘ loving friend” of the exiles when, in 1558, on 
the eve of their return to England, he besought them “ to join 
hearts and hands together, in their great work.” 

He had many friends on the Continent. Beza, Bullinger, 
Viret and others were his favourites. Caraccioli, a nephew of 
Pope Paul IV, was an Italian nobleman whom Whittingham 
knew at Geneva. Of heretics, he may not have known Servetus, 
but he knew all about him. Castalio he knew, and when Knox 
wrote his vigorous pamphlet against that audacious translator 
of Scripture it was Whittingham who saw it through the press at 
Geneva. He was not without sentiment, and we may assume he 
soon called upon Anna Hooper on his arrival at Frankfort; at which 
city she was anxiously waiting to know the fate of her noble 
husband at Oxford. It is not easy, therefore, to enumerate his 
friends and contemporaries ; they were in every country and in 
every sphere. 

Apart from his ecclesiastical interests, Whittingham had all 
the qualities and habits of an Englishman of that era. Whenever 
Whittingham is referred to by modern writers, he is invariably 
described as “the Puritan Dean of Durham.’ There was no 
“ Puritanism ” until many years after Whittingham had passed 
away, but, if we allow the term to have its customary connotation, 
we cannot perceive anything in Whittingham that can be com- 
pared with the traditional notion of a Puritan. Fond of life in all 
its aspcets, moving in the best Elizabethan society, familiar with 
all the men who by their acceptance of bishoprics enabled Queen 
Elizabeth to resume the re-building of the Church of England 
upon its Edwardian foundation, this man was no “ Puritan ’”’ and 
no conventional Dean. 

Whittingham’s intellectual ability was expressed in various 
ways. His training in civil law stood him in good stead in con- 
troversy. His facility in Latin was a help to Calvin, who did 
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net know English. Where Whittingham learned Greek, we do 
not know; but this new form of learning had spread from the 
Continent ahd had reached Oxford and Cambridge. The spelling 
of many words in his translation of the New Testament may have 
been used intentionally to make the version acceptable to north 
country people; or it may be that Whittingham spoke the 
Cheshire dialect. Music and poetry were French tastes, stimulated 
by his friendship with Beza. His hand-writing was bold, and 
several letters written by him have survived. I have perused a 
lithographic copy of the Registers of the English Church at 
Geneva, but cannot see any resemblance to the handwriting of 
Whittingham on comparing this with the undoubted and extant 
letter to Calvin in 1555. 

Regarding the “Forme and Order”’ originally adopted at 
Frankfort, it was on Calvin’s principle, but evolved after an 
examination of the English Prayer Book. A mediating “‘ Order ” 
was agreed upon in February, 1554-1555, to which Knox gave 
his assent; but within a few weeks, the truce was broken. The 
compiler of the “ Forme and Order” adopted at Geneva in 
December, 1555, in all probability was Whittingham. In my view, 
Knox had nothing to do with it as he did not arrive at Geneva 
from Scotland until several months after the congregation had 
been constituted. 

The work that Whittingham did for the reformed Church of 
England has always been depreciated to a greater degree than it 
has been appreciated. Much of what we have here referred to 
has been forgotten, and it is owing to the incidental circumstance 
that he was associated with metrical psalmody, that his name is 
honoured among us. It is no exaggeration to state that the 
names of Sternhold and Hopkins would have passed into oblivion 
had it not been for the zeal of William Whittingham. 

Clement Marot had introduced psalmody into the French 
Court; a fact well known to Whittingham. Sternhold, an 
official at the Court of Henry VIII, gave the start to the custom 
in England. It became popular at once, taking the place of the 
amorous ballads that were in vogue; and several contemporary 
writers refer to the effect of psalm singing at public places like 
St. Paul’s Cross, London. Hopkins, adding 7 psalms, his own 
rendering, to the 37 by Sternhold, published a book that formed 
the basis of all subsequent editions of “‘ Sternhold, Hopkins and 
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Others.” Robert Crowley, another Oxford friend of Whitting- 
ham, metricised the whole of the psalms in 1549. This book 
had notes for four-part singing. Five years afterwards, Lady 
Jane Grey, on the scaffold, repeated the ‘‘ one and fifty psalms.” 
This statement by Samuel Clark (1599-1683) has been overlooked 
by previous writers upon metrical psalmody; but it cannot be 
ignored. The version Lady Jane recited could not have been 
that of Marot, who wrote only 46 psalms; nor that of Sternhold 
and Hopkins, which in that year, 1554, numbered only 44. It is 
a fact that “‘ one and fifty’’ psalms were published at Geneva 
in 1556, and it has been customarily assumed that this edition 
was the original one. It would seem from Clark’s statement 
that there was an edition of ‘‘ one and fifty’ known in London 
in 1554; and that the 1556 Geneva edition was a reprint. The 
Geneva edition consisted of 37 Sternhold, 7 Hopkins and 7 Whit- 
tingham, and if we associate the version used by Lady Jane with 
the Geneva version we reach the conclusion that Whittingham 
had made his first contribution upon his return from Geneva at 
the close of the reign of Edward VI. 

The 1556 Geneva edition had several new features. It was a 
translation direct from the Hebrew; which the version of 
Sternhold and Hopkins was not. It had not the four-part 
singing which Crowley’s version had, but the ascetic, Plain tune 
that Calvin used. It was prepared for the purpose of worship ; 
and from 1556, it became an inherent part of the English-Geneva 
“* Order.” 

Another edition, printed at Geneva, came out in 1558, with 
9 new psalms by Whittingham and 2 by John Pullen, who was 
an exile at Geneva. When the “‘ Geneva”’ Bible was completed 
in 1560, another edition of the psalm book was ready with 87; 
the additional 25 being by Kethe, who had joined the Geneva 
group. This 1560 edition was the last contribution Whittingham 
and his friends made, and in the same year John Daye, a London 
printer, produced his first issue of a psalm-book. This was 
followed in 1562 by Daye’s ‘“‘ Whole Booke”’ of Psalms, the 
recognized and “allowed” version in the Church of England 
until the close of the eighteenth century. The authors of these 
150 psalms have been identified by means of initials in the different 
editions, but the editions do not always agree on this point ; and 
in some instances the psalms are without initials, owing to omission 
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by the printer. The pedigree of this “‘ Whole Booke ” is mixed. 
The 37 of Sternhold and the 7 of Hopkins had undergone revision 
at Geneva, having been “ conferred with the Hebrew”; which 
number had been increased by Whittingham’s original seven. 
The 1558 Geneva edition of 62 apparently was a re-issue of 1556 
with 9 additional by Whittingham (probably from the Hebrew), 
and two by Pullen. Kethe’s 25 were probably based on the 
English translation of the ‘‘ Geneva”’ Bible of 1560. Hopkins 
had lived obscurely as a schoolmaster in Suffolk during the 
Marian period, but upon the accession of Elizabeth was rector of 
Great Waldingfield. His numerous and new contribution to the 
“‘ Whole Booke ”’ of 1562 was probably from English translations 
(except that of the ‘‘ Geneva”’ Bible). As many of these psalms 
were incorporated in Scottish editions, their English pedigree 
should be noted. 

Although psalm-singing was “allowed” under the Queen’s 
prerogative, it was limited in its usage, and subordinated to the 
chief part of worship, Morning and Evening Prayer of the B.C.P. 
Added to the ‘‘Whole Booke”’ were prayers by Becon, one hymn 
by Dr. Coxe, one by Grindal and one by Robert Wisdome ; these 
four men having been at Strasburg. A further addition was 
the Te Deum, and the Athanasian Creed in verse. Daye, the 
printer, died in 1584, and the Stationers Company took over the 
right to publish ; giving its permission to print. George Withers 
(1588-1667) contested that right, but lost his case. The last 
edition by Daye appeared a year before his death. It is in 
black-letter type, and there is evidence of a slight revision. 
The only edition, from the first to the last of the editions of the 
“Whole Booke” in which Whittingham’s name appears, is that 
of 1582. Dr. A. B. Fulton has kindly sent to me a photo copy 
of the title page. Daye prints the name in full, the other two 
being abbreviated to ‘“‘ Sternh”’ and ‘‘ Hopk.” From that date 
the spelling of the surname was stereotyped, and in this form it 
survives to-day in Cheshire. Whittingham’s spelling was 
“Whytingham.” On this title page are the words, “ newly set 
forth,” implying a revision. In subsequent editions the word 
“newly” is omitted. 

Two independent issues of metrical psalms appeared in the 
first quarter of the 17th century. The first was by Henry 
Ainsworth, a Cambridge scholar who lived at Amsterdam for 
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thirty years. He noted with approval the “‘ well amended ”’ prose 
version of the Authorised Version, 1611, the year before publica- 
tion of his own version. His translation, in prose and metre, 
was from the original languages, including Chaldaic. He adopted 
the “‘ singing tunes from our former English versions when they 
will fit the measure of the verse; and for the other long verses, 
. I have also taken for the most part the gravest and easiest tunes 
from the Frenchand Dutch psalm books.’’ The second independent 
issue was by George Withers, who was related to a family in 
exile at Geneva. Withers was a poet of distinction, but his 
version of the psalms had no effect upon the traditional versions. 
It is a curious fact, however, that several of his stanzas are in the 
Church of Scotland version of Psalm 148. 

For many years, the Church of England permitted the “‘ Whole 
Booke ” to be used, bound up with the Bible, but about the time 
of Laud editions appeared bound up with the Prayer Book. 
In 1675, an entirely new edition of the Bible was printed by 
John Hayes, printer to the University of Cambridge, and with 
it was an issue of the traditional metrical psalms, without tunes. 
The only other edition to which I shall refer is one dated 1716 
for the Prayer Book and 1724 for the ‘‘ Whole Book.” The 
volume was printed by the Oxford University printer, and the 
different dates imply that the Prayer Book was a re-issue in 
1724. The significance of the Psalm Book can only be under- 
stood in conjunction with the Prayer Book. The additional 
matter of the traditional ‘‘ Whole Booke”’ is much curtailed ; 
and the psalms are placed at the end of the volume. The hymns 
of Coxe, Grindal and Wisdome are omitted. A ‘‘ Gunpowder 
Treason’ thanksgiving is inserted. A thanksgiving for the 
Restoration of the Royal Family is also inserted ; which portion 
is the basis of the Accession Service in the present Prayer Book. 
The metrical version of the Athanasian Creed is toned down at 
the end; an indication of the effect of Samuel Clarke’s famous 
book on the Trinity (first edition, 1712). _ The most remarkable 
features of this combined volume are the complete omission of 
the “‘ Ordering ” of bishops, priests and deacons ; and the inserting 
of a document giving authority for the restoring of the ‘‘ Orna- 
ments ’”’ specified in the First Prayer Book of Edward VI. The 
metrical psalms are without tunes. The title page is an exact 
reproduction of that of the “Whole Booke,” but on the title 
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page of the Prayer Book the prose psalms are called ‘‘ the Psalter, 
or Psalms of David, pointed as they are to be sung or said in 
Churches.” From the year 1716, we may therefore date the 
disappearance of the tunes of the metrical psalms and the intro- 
duction of chanting. This Oxford innovation does not appear to 
have been widespread and in many parish Churches the custom 
of metrical psalm singing can be traced until almost the beginning 
of the 19th century. 

Whittingham’s widow died in 1590, leaving her estate in 
France to her son Timothy (afterwards Sir Timothy). 

Whittingham had lived to see the “ Geneva platform ”’ firmly 
established in Scotland, but in England the ‘‘ Genevans ” found 
ecclesiastical opposition too strong for them, and, gradually but 
reluctantly, the ‘‘ Genevans”” formed parties within the Church 
of England, united in their loyalty to the Word of God as their 
final and only authority in doctrine and in discipline. These events 
took place long after Whittingham had passed away, but his 
churchmanship at Frankfort and Geneva was the foundation 
stone of the ecclesiastical structure we to-day designate ‘‘ Pres- 
byterianism.” 

All his 16 psalms were in every edition of the ‘“‘ Whole Booke,”’ 
and were virtually in use in the Church of England for about 
250 years. His version of Psalm 23 was used in Scotland until 
the middle of the 17th century. It is included in the present 
edition of the Methodist Hymn Book of England. As early as 
1583 it was the primary version in the “‘ Whole Booke,” that of 
Sternhold being secondary. His metrical version of Exodus xx 
was often used for catechetical purposes. The only one in 
Presbyterian psalmody to-day is Psalm 124. In the 1724 edition 
by Baskett, Oxford University printer, it is entitled, ‘‘ For 
public occasions,” the memory of the Rebellion of 1715 being 
fresh in the minds of English people. When this European war 
has ended in victory, I anticipate there will be another public 
occasion, and the lines that Whittingham composed at the close 
of Queen Mary’s reign will be sung with fervour in many parts of 
the British Empire :— 

Now, Israél may say, and that truly, 

If that the Lord had not our cause maintained, 
If that the Lord had not our right sustained 
When cruel men against us furiously 


Rose up in wrath to make of us their prey, 
Then, certainly, they had devoured us all. 
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The Synod One Hundred Years Ago. 


Edited with notes by 
W. B. Suaw, F.R.Hist.S., F.S.A., Scot. 


The closely written diary from which the following extracts 
are taken was written by the late Rev. Andrew McLean M.A., 
(D.D.), describing his experiences at the Synod of 1841. It was 
written for the entertainment of his wife, and came into the 
editor’s possession from their descendants in the United States. 
For the purposes of publication copious descriptions have been 
omitted as irrelevant. 

Monday (April 19th, 1841). 

Left home? at half past 10 o’clock—reached Manchester a 
little after one—bought a hat £1—went to Mosley Street,” 
very kindly received—got {5 from W. G.* to buy something for 
Elizabeth* and children—Mr. D.° sent for coach and paid for it, 
also gave me a large lump of sponge cake, and both wished me 
every pleasure—paid {2-13-06 fare to London—coach full of fat 
men who snored the whole way. I snored not at all, but 
thought of my dear ones at home—Engine went wrong and 
detained us an hour—made up for it by thundering at a dreadful 
rate to Stafford—much pleased with the railroad station at 
Birmingham—a dreadful bustle—Went on very comfortable— 
began to be light about 4—country apparently beautiful but 
different in every point from home—the houses small singular 
shaped but white as snow.—Hedges in full blossom—what a 
hubbub at the station—never saw such a blackguardly set of 
ragged rascals as the cabmen—took an omnibus—fare 1 /-—-went 
to London Coffee house—washed and had breakfast—an 
immense place. 





Tuesday (April 20th, 1841). 
Went out after breakfast—first to take a view of St. Pauls. 
What a splendid building and how immense in size. Found my 


1 Holcombe Manse, now better known as Ramsbottom. 
2 The town residence of William and Daniel Grant, the Cheeryble Brothers. 
8 William Grant, J.P., the elder brother. 
* Elizabeth, wife of Rev. Andrew McLean, M.A., was a Glasgow niece of the 
Cheeryble Brothers. 
§ Daniel Grant. 
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way at once to the British Museum—unfortunately not open 
to-day.—Went and examined all the grand squares in that 
quarter—Russell Square with a fine statue of the Duke of 
Bedford—Bloomsbury Square with a statue of Fox—also 
Tavistock Square and Gordon Square. . . . Was very much 
disappointed when in the Squares to find no names on the doors 
where I expected to find Dukes and Lords, etc. Nothing on 
the doors but the number and two knockers and a brass plate 
with “‘ Knock and ring” onit. .... 


Went to the West end—truly splendid it is, and what shops! 
I have never seen shops before. The buildings regular and 
noble beyond anything I ever anticipated. What crowds of 
carriages—saw at one time no less I am sure than 200 with 
waggons of all sorts——Bought a medallion impression for 
Elizabeth. Could but think of her as I passed the mutch shops, 
my conscience ! they would require to have money that enter 
such palaces. Returned about three miles through the midst 
of the town without the least mistake. I seem to be capital in 
hitting out localities. Took a bowl of soup in St. John’s Coffee 
House—paid 6d. for it. . . . I have been on the trot since 8 : 
it is now 3: I feel very tired—too much so to take dinner. 

My chief occupation has been looking from shop to shop to 
see what I can buy for Elizabeth and the darlings at home. 
. I wish Elizabeth was with me, but she would soon tire—the 
noise and the bustle and glare become quite sickening—once 
or twice felt a tendency to become fidgetty and thought I might 
get home on Saturday. I wish I had some person to go about 
with me. Mr. Daniel desired me to call for that purpose on 
Will Grant—that was at Springside.1 I mean to rest for an 
hour and then go out again... . . 


Noticed that the fashion for little boys is a hat or cap with 
feathers and a little surtout coat with cape and an immense 
quantity of bright metal buttons—made of cloth or tartan— 
no trousers but long white stockings, coat rather short— 
noticed that ladies’ summer bonnets in the windows were silk 
on straw—made very small and pretty—ornamented with 
ribbons and flowers—noticed that wreaths of fruit such as 





1 The Ramsbottom residence of William Grant. 


Liv 
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grapes, etc., beautifully done were common. Went out after 
having rested—and went first to see London Bridge. .... . 

Returned to London Bridge Coffee House—found Mr. Park! 
and Mr. Boyd*—chatted for a long time—took tea—afterwards 
a glass of brandy and water and went to bed—had a most 
excellent bed and slept most soundly, hoped my own Lizzie 
and darlings at home did so also—God bless them. 


Wednesday (April 21st, 1841.) 

Rose at 7—first thing I did was to write a few lines according 
to promise to my own dear girl at home—post leaves at a 
quarter to 8.—At half past 8 company began to assemble— 
about 200 met—among the company was the Hon. Fox Maule, 
one of Her Majesty’s ministers—also Dr. Bunting, President 
of the Wesleyan Methodists—had a very fine breakfast—sat at 
the foot of one of the tables.—After breakfast, Mr. Burns,® the 
Moderator, made a very good speech—mentioned it to be 200 
years since the last Synod met in London, referring to the 
meeting of the Divines at Westminster. . . . Fox Maule upon 
being introduced to him by Dr. Ralph‘ offered to give self and 
Mr. Gardner‘ an order of admission into the House of Commons 
—Mr. Munro® also. 

After breakfast went along with Mr.’ and Mrs. Baird, Cleland® 


and Gardner to see St. Paul’s. . .. . wanted me to go up to 
the ball and cross—would not do so—the charge being so 
great—went up to the outside battlements . . . charge for 


monument 2d.—whispering gallery and parapet 6d.—charge 
for the whole 4/6—too dear, won't go—contented myself with 
the 8d. go. 

Went about with Cleland—seems very low in the mouth, 
arising I fear from being very low in the purse—neither Mrs. 


1 Rev. pte Park (later D.D.), Minister of Rodney Street Scotch Church, 


2 Thomas Boyd, Elder for Oldham Street Scotch Church, Liverpool. 

3 Rev. James Chalmers Burns (afterwards D.D.), Minister of London Wall 

Scotch Church in which the Synod was to meet. 

Mn Rev. Hugh Ralph, M.A., LL.D., Minister of Oldham Street Scotch Church, 
iverpool. 

5 Rev. John Gardner, Minister of Woodside Scotch Church, Birkenhead. 

® Rev. Alex. Munro, M.A. (afterwards D.D.), Minister of St. Peter’s Square 

Scotch Church, Manchester. 

7 Mr. Robert Baird, an Oldham Street, Liverpool, Elder. 

8 Rev. John Cleland, Minister of St. Andrew’s, Bolton. 
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Ralph, Mrs. Rennison! nor Mrs. Cleland in London—only Mrs. 
Baird. 

Burns preached an excellent sermon—afterwards Mr. Munro 
was appointed Moderator—-so ill pleased with the whole matter 
that I will write no more about it.—Saw Rev. Dr. McLure, 
now seemingly a great man—engaged to dine with him to- 
morrow at 6 o'clock. 

A dinner was announced for members of Synod, tickets 15/-. 
I determined I should not be such a fool. Some of the poorer 
ones as Rennison? and Cleland got tickets presented. Went 
with Campbell, Gardner and Forster* to St. Paul’s Chop 
House: had an admirable steak, and porter, and a glass of 
brandy each, in all 3/-—eat nearly a double allowance of 
steak each. Afterwards sallied out and walked to Regent’s 
Street to see the Polytechnic. Went and returned on foot— 
past 10 o’clock when reached Coffee House very tired—first 
thing I did was to write the above scribble—my job is now 
ended—I think my sweet one will take the trouble of reading 
it—it cheers me and pleases me to think I am doing some little 


thing for my darling. ... . My dinner shall serve me for tea 
and supper, so I suppose I must take a glass of brandy for a 
night cap and goto bed... . . 


Thursday (April 22nd, 1841.) 

Rose at 7 o’clock and breakfasted at 8. Went with Mr. 
Boyd to see the Thames Tunnel. ...... 

Went to meeting of Synod—being half an hour late, met 
with a left hand rebuke from Munro on entering. Dr. Welsh, 
of Edinburgh, appeared as Deputation from the Assembly— 
spoke well—then Mr. William Young, of Edinburgh, on behalf 
of the Colonial Society, then, Dr. Brown deputation from 
4 Ireland. . . . . Deputation appointed to go to Assembly. 
Offended at an occurrence in naming the Committee and left 
) the Church. I do not think I shall go back—indeed I think I 
. shall go home I am getting quite tired. . . . I must dine with 
Dr. McLure at 6—and in the meantime I must go and wander 
: Wife of the Minister of Risley. 

Rev. Alex. Rennison, Minister of Risley. 

1 Rev. Hugh Campbell, M.A., Minister of Chalmers, Manchester. Elected 


first Professor in 1844. 
“Rev. Wm. Forster, M.A., Minister of Stafford. 
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about. Walked about till 5—met Messrs. Campbell and Forster 
who stated much to my surprise that Mr. Grant! and myself 
were nominated part of the Deputation to the Assembly.—So 
much for a little bit of spunk—so much for a show of inde- 
pendence. Campbell stated that the nomination was warmly 
cheered by the Synod more than any proposal as yet made. 
It would make somebody look yellow.—My own lassie will be 
pleased—I do not think she will say anything more of soft 
turnip. 

Met Mr. Lochore*—took an omnibus to Mr. McLure’s about 
two miles—had a good dinner and a very kind reception— 
his brother, a doctor in first rate practice, dined with us— 
promised to get me orders to the Houses of Parliament. Mr. 
McLure also most kindly offered to spend all his spare time in 
showing me the places. Walked all the way home with me— 
feel much indebted to him for his kindness. I must now close 
the account of another day. Lizzie must of course have my 
last thoughts as well as my first. I do not think anything less 
would content the little monkey. ..... 


Friday (April 23rd, 1841.) 

Morning unfortunately very wet. Do not intend to go 
out till Synod time, 11 o’clock. I trust that the rain will go 
off—expect to be occupied all day in Synod. .... Went to 
the Synod at 11 o’clock—exceedingly wet and uncomfortable— 
invited by Mr. Gillespie* to dine with him in America Square— 
did so along with a great number of the members of Synod at 
4 o’clock—had a handsome dinner and enjoyed myself much— 
returned to Synod at 6 o’clock being the time appointed for 
Walter McLean’s* case. 

Walter appeared attended with an advocate from Edinburgh, 
and also a W.S. from Edinburgh—refused to allow them to 
appear as Counsel and speak—but gave them permission to 
remain with him and prompt him as his friends. 

Campbell opened the case unfortunately. Mr. Park did 


1 William Grant, J.P., of Ramsbottom. 
2 Rev. Gavin Lochore, colleague and successor to the Rev. Charles Toshach, 


South Shields. 


8 Alexander Gillespie, representative Elder of Regent Square Church. 
“Rev. Walter ean, Minister, Birmingham (1831-1833); Douglas 
(1833-1841) ; deposed. 
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his part well. After a long discussion the parties were removed 
from the bar and the Synod took up the case—thought they 
would reverse our judgment and acquit Walter—a long weari- 
some discussion took place but conducted with the best feeling 
in which numberless motions were made and rejected. At 
length about 5 o’clock (in the) morning the parties were desired 
for a short time to leave the court—in about an hour we were 
admitted and found to our surprise that all the court with one 
exception sustained our judgment. Could not help being very 
much overcome when I heard the sentence and looked upon 
the poor lost man.—What would his poor old father have 
thought, he whose whole heart was set upon seeing Walter a 
minister,—if he could have dreamed of the like of this. . . . . 
Wattie seemed thunderstruck, and after it was ordered to be 
remitted to the Presbytery that he might be dealt with according 
to law, that is, deposed. When the above was announced to 
him, he rose and seemed much affected—protested his innocence 
—declared his determination not to submit to the judgements 
of the court and left the place of meeting. 

We could not but follow him with pitying eyes and sad 
hearts as he disappeared from the bar—poor fellow, may he 
yet recover his name. We remained nearly an hour longer— 
a poor looking group we appeared, our faces all pale and 
haggard in the cold gray morning light—and wrinkled into 
carefulness by so long a period of agitated thought. After a 
short address very affecting to Mr. Munro and all of us—and 
singing a psalm we separated. 

I returned along with Messrs. Boyd and Martin, elders, 
to London Coffee House. First thing I did was to look at the 
bar for letters . . . . wrote a few lines to dear good Uncle 
William! . . . packed up my things being determined to move 
my quarters . . . . paid my bill and while I did so I thought 
“T’ll gang nae mair to yon house.’”’ Took an omnibus and 
went with my bag to Dr. McLure’s. 


Saturday (April 24th, 1841.) 
Went about the whole of the west end . . . walking from 
11 to 5—with the want of my night’s rest and with so much 





1 Referring to William Grant, the elder of the Cheeryble Brothers. 
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toil besides, I felt very much exhausted. Went first of all 
and engaged lodgings—a bedroom and a parlour to breakfast 
in. . . . Waited at Dr. McLure’s and had a little—waited till 
7 then went to my lodgings. ... . 


Sabbath (April 25th, 1841.) 
Rose this morning at 8 o’clock—breakfasted comfortably— 
had water cresses for the first time—they seem to be universally 
used—liked them very much. Went to London Coffee House \ 
to see if there was any letter... . . Went next to the Scotch 
Church, London Wall—the congregation was very poor, not half 
the number of my own—Munro! preached—sermon very good— 
after sermon there was a collection for the Missions of the Church 
of Scotland—gave one shilling.—After sermon went again to 
London Coftee House and still no letter . . . went to a chop 
house in the Strand and had an excellent steak, also a pot of 
porter for dinner—cost 1/4. Walked out to Dr. McLure’s— 
about two miles—and called upon him according to appoint- 
ment at 3 o’clock—had a glass of wine, and then with him to 
call upon his brother in Harley Street . . . astonished to find 
Mrs. McLure an old friend and companion of Jeannie’s—also 
a friend of James Maclachlan’s father and mother. . .. . 
Returned through Hyde Park. Met Mr. Lochore of South 
Shields and agreed to go with him to the evening service in 
Swallow Street Chapel... . . I saw the Princess Royal. She 
was brought to one of the lower windows of the palace—within 
20 yards of us. She put me in mind of my own little darling 
ae The stories about her being blind, etc., are all 
nonsense. 








Went at 6 o'clock to Swallow St. Chapel—heard a most 
excellent sermon from Mr. Park—the chapel very neat and 
elegant—the music very fine—but the congregation very poor. 
Our Church appears to be at a very low ebb in London—the 
ministers are very much divided amongst themselves. . . . 


Monday (April 26th, 1841.) 
Attended the meeting of Synod at 11 o’clock and was detained , 
ae Went along with Campbell to the British Museum. 








1 Minister of St. Peter’s Square Scotch Church, Manchester, Moderator of 
the Synod. 
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. met Gardner and being very hungry we adjourned to a 
Chop House where we had a plate of beef, with potatoes and 
cabbage and a pint of porter for 10d.each. ... . 
Tuesday (April 27th, 1841.) 

Immediately after breakfast went to London Coffee House 
to learn the Orders of the day respecting the Levee—found 
Mr. Boyd who had received no notice either—resolved to visit 
Dr. Ralph and to inquire of him—had to walk nearly two 
miles . . . . found Dr. Ralph who was just as ignorant as 
ourselves—went with him and bought buckles for our shoes— 
we selected black ones at 1/-. Left Dr. Ralph and called on 
Gardner and Campbell. Both were out but saw Mr. Baird. . . . 
Returned by omnibus along with Mr. Boyd to the London 
Coffee House : we were both quite done up and had a glass of 
brandy and water. Received letters addressed to each of us 
respecting the Levee. Mr. Boyd wrote home, so did I also. 
We then went and ordered smalls for the Levee to cost {1. 
Returned homewards and took my shoes to have the buckles 
fitted to them. 

Went to Dr. McLure’s to dinner at 6: his brother and Mr. 
Lochore of South Shields there also. Had a most excellent 
dinner and as I had not tasted anything since 9 o’clock in the 
morning I dined heartily—had verimicelli soup—cod—lamb— 
veal—with pies and puddings—also all sorts of drinkables. 
Was most kindly and hospitably entertained—Mrs. McLure 
exceedingly kind—really a very fine family. The Dr. lent me 
his knee buckles. Left for home about 10—found the tailor 
waiting for me with my smalls—began to write my notes and 
have got thus far. I am now at a close having shortly stated 
my chief doings during this day. I feel I have over fatigued 
myself. I trust however that I will be right again to-morrow. 
One cannot but feel a certain flutter of uneasiness at the pros- 
pect of to-morrow’s work . . . . I never thought it possible 
that I ever could have been induced to figure in smalls. I have 
always had such an aversion to them, but strange things come 
to pass—and strange it is I think to conceive of myself arrayed 
in knee breeches and silk stockings—it is as well there is nobody 
to see me and laugh at me otherwise I do not think I could put 
them on. I have now placed out everything required for the 
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eventful to-morrow, and having also finished my notes for my 
darling Elizabeth I will be off to bed. 
Wednesday (April 28th, 1841.) 

The eventful day is now past . . . and I must give a running 
account of it. I rose before 8—and about 10 o’clock began to 
dress—my smalls and stockings fitted me very well.—I began (no 
doubt with sufficient vanity) to think that I would look very 
well in them.—Sent for a coach at 11 o’clock—called, according 
to appointment, on the way for Gardner and Campbell. Got 
a good hearty laugh at Gardner—the wee creature had slipped 
himself into the breeches of a man twice his size—he looked 
very ill. Fortunately he got a gown to cover them—otherwise 
he would have shamed us sadly. 

Took up Mr. Park instead of Campbell who was out buying 
black ribbon. Reached London Wall Church exactly at the 
time appointed—12 noon.—After having received our cards and 
made all other arrangements we left at a quarter to one in four 
carriages—each carriage holding four. We went according to 
date of ordination—I was the 5th in the order. We reached 
the Palace about quarter past one—there were only four 
carriages before us. ...... (Here follows a very lengthy 
detailed account of the surroundings in the Palace.) The room 
(ante room) was by this time quite full, and in due course the 
folding doors sprang asunder and the stream moved on in the 
direction of the Queen. We were very early in the line. We 
passed on through another very splendid apartment, and near 
the entrance of the third or throne room stood the Queen. We 
advanced—handed our card to the Lord in waiting—he passed 
it on to Lord Normanby who was to present us—one passed 
after the other till it came to my turn—as I advanced I heard 
“The Rev. Andrew McLean.” The Queen looked—smiled 
most graciously—held out her hand (and a very pretty plump 
hand it is) I bent the right knee (according to form nearly to 
the ground) lifted up my hand till it met and supported hers 
and then gently kissed it (what think you of that dear Lizzie ?), 
then rose, bowed as well as I could, which the Queen graciously 
acknowledged—then I turned to Prince Albert, who was 
standing at her right hand—bowed as well as I could to him. 
He returned me a most kind and pleasing bow. 
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I was exceedingly gratified with my reception, so I believe 
were all the other members. .... . 

I was much struck on first seeing the Queen with the small- 
ness of her size: she is very little and very girlish in look . . . 
her face tho’ not pretty is certainly very pleasing . . . We 
returned to London Wall where we had left our hats. Paid 
the carriage hire which with the cab hired from my lodgings 
amounted to 7/6 and returned wih Park and Campbell a part 
of the road—then took an omnibus the rest and then walked 
on foot the remainder. Yes, will you believe it, I actually 
walked along two streets in my smalls and buckles. . . . By 
the bye I was complimented by most of the gentlemen as being 
the best looking of the members in my smalls—I must put 
them on and allow my dear Elizabeth to judge. . . . . 


Thursday (April 29th, 1841.) 

Rose by no means refreshed after a night of sleeplessness 
and tossing—and considered whether I should accompany the 
deputation to Buckingham Palace to present the Address to 
Prince Albert or to go as I had promised to Woolwich. Received 
a note stating that we were to meet in London Wall Church at 
one o’clock—saw that it would consume the whole day— 
thought it would be no improvement upon the sight of yesterday. 
Felt unwilling from several reasons to return home without 
seeing Woolwich... . . (Here follows a lengthy description 
of his journey to Woolwich, etc.) 
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Notes on Bombed Churches. 


It seems appropriate that this Journal should contain a record 
of the Presbyterian Church buildings in England which have 
suffered damage through enemy action. Such a record cannot 
for several reasons be at the present date more than approximate 
and incomplete. And in reading any such account it will clearly 
have to be borne in mind that damage to or destruction of 
premises has seldom brought the cessation of the work of the 
congregation. The hospitality of other communions has been 
extended to some of our congregations, as ours has to them; and 
the history of our Church in the war years will contain much on 
the side of gain as well as of loss, all of which cannot yet be assessed. 


The following buildings have been either completely destroyed 
or so extensively damaged that repairs cannot be undertaken 
during the war. 


CHURCHES. 
Bristol, St. James’s. Presbytery of Bristol. 
Orrell Park, Trinity. Presbytery of Liverpool. 
Camden Road. Presbytery of London North. 
Stepney, John Knox. Presbytery of London North. 
Victoria Docks. Presbytery of London North. 
Bermondsey. Presbytery of London South. 
Clapham, Trinity. Presbytery of London South. 
Wandsworth. Presbytery of London South. 
Pendleton. Presbytery of Manchester. 
Whalley Range. Presbytery of Manchester. 
Sheffield, St. Andrew’s. Presbytery of Yorkshire. 


OTHER CHURCH PREMISES. 
Birkenhead, St. Paul’s Manse. Presbytery of Liverpool. 
Wavertree, Church Officer’s House. Presbytery of Liver- 

pool. 
. Hoxton Mission. Presbytery of London North. 
Regent Square Institute. Presbytery of London North. 
Bermondsey Halls. Presbytery of London South. 
Whalley Range Halls. Presbytery of Manchester. 
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In addition twenty-four Churches have suffered damage serious 
enough to involve large outlay on repairs, before they could be 
used, besides ten manses and houses and three halls. Slighter 
damage has been caused at a number of other Churches and 
manses. 


NOTES ON SOME BOMBED CHURCH BUILDINGS. 


It is rather surprising how fragmentary are the materials to be 
found in our denominational journals about the architectural 
features and the financial arrangements connected with the 
erection of our church buildings. Probably a search in local 
papers might produce additional particulars, but it seemed worth 
while to put on record such facts as could be gathered in the 
Historical Society’s Library. The selection of churches has been 
partly governed by the availability of material, but is somewhat 
arbitrary. 

BRISTOL: St. JAMES’S. 

A site was secured close to the spot on which one of the earliest 
Christian churches in Bristol stood. On Thursday, 8th July, 
1858, the foundation stone was laid by Mr. H. E. Grieve Ewing, 
M.P., for Paisley. The collection was £36 10s. 6d. On Wednes- 
day, 7th September, 1859, after a prayer meeting at 7-0 a.m., Dr. 
Macfarlane preached in the morning, and Dr. Edmond in the 
evening ; the Church was densely crowded, and the collections 
amounted to £352. The Church held 750 and cost £6,000. The 
debt was not fully cleared till 1878. 


The architect was a Mr. Neale; the style is described as Early 
Decorated. The spire is 120 feet high; the Church measures 
106 feet by 48, and has a nave lighted from the clerestory, the 
aisles being narrow because side-lighting could not be obtained. 
A fine rose-window behind the pulpit, and a large five-light 
window at the other end, add to the illumination. There is a 
spacious lobby with a small gallery over it: and an unusual 
feature is an artificial stone roof supported by oak groins. The 
freestone pulpit has polished columns of Purbeck marble, and 
there are similar columns at the Church door. 
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TRINITY, ORRELL PARK, LIVERPOOL. 

After worshipping for 13 years in an iron church, which cost 
£750 and seated 300, a hall was built in 1896. The total cost of 
site and building was £2,000, all raised before the opening in 
February. On Saturday, May 15th, 1897, Mr. Stephen William- 
son, M.P., laid the foundation stone of the new Church, and {90 
was collected. The Church had 450 sittings, and the design 
provided for a gallery to hold another hundred. The total cost 
was {7,700, of which £1,750 came in grants; and the debt was 
extinguished in 1900. At the opening services on Sunday, 24th 
April, 1898, Principal Dykes preached (on John xiii, 17) in the 
morning, and Dr. John Watson (on Matt. xviii, 4) in the evening. 
The collections were {87 11s. 4d. 


LONDON: CAMDEN ROAD. 

After a former Church had been sold for use as an Anglican 
Mission Church, a lecture hall was opened on Sunday, March 
22nd, 1868. The Rev. W. Dinwiddie, the minister, preached in 
the morning, and the famous congregationalist, the Rev. Henry 
Allon, in the afternoon; Professor Chalmers in the evening. 
Almost exactly a year later (Wednesday, 24th March, 1869) the 
Duke of Argyll laid the memorial stone in the tower. The Church 
was ready to be occupied, and was completely filled. Addresses 
were given by the Duke, by Professor Chalmers, and by Mr. 
H. M. Matheson. The site had cost £1,000, the building £7,000 ; 
£5,200 had been raised, including collections at the stone-laying 
and the first Sunday, which reached £560. 


The architects were Messrs. Finch, Hill and Parish. The style 
is early French Gothic, with a finely developed clerestory, a 
circular ceiling, and an apse behind the pulpit. Inside and out 
it is built of Kentish rag, with Bath stone dressings. Provision 
was made for galleries in the transept and at the end. 


A curious question as to music arose: the trust deed of the 
original church had forbidden instrumental music; at the sale 
the Charity Commissioners set this provision aside for the 
Anglicans. The Presbyterians took advantage of the new 
building to introduce a harmonium, but the opposition in the 
Presbytery, led by Sir George B. Bruce, caused it to be dis- 
continued. 
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Lonpon: VicTorIA Docks. 

This building was presented to our Church by Mr. James 
Duncan, a sugar refiner, who was himself a Congregationalist. 
It is of early Gothic architecture, with an open timber roof, and 
a noticeable tower and turret: its shape is a simple parallelo- 
gram. It was stated to be seated for 400, with a possible further 
100 in an end gallery. It cost £2,000. 


It was opened on Friday, 5th December, 1873. Dr. Donald 
'_ Fraser took the opening service, preaching (from three different 
texts) upon the prophetic, priestly, and kingly offices of Christ. 
The collection amounted to £12. 


LONDON: BERMONDSEY. 

A simple unadorned building, which cost £3,700, was opened 
absolutely free of debt, on Thursday, 28th November, 1901. 
The cost of labour had been lightened by the fact that members 
had done the installation of the lighting, the slating of the roof, 
and other smaller items, such as the making of curtains, as a 
labour of love. The architect was Mr. A. C. Forrester. The 
brilliance of the lighting “‘ by incandescent lamps” was com- 
mented on. 


The opening service was conducted by Dr. D. C. Macgregor, 
who preached on Mark vi, 56. An unusual feature was that the 
minister, the Rev. T. G. Murray, read the Twenty-four Articles 
of the Faith. 


LONDON: CLAPHAM, TRINITY. 

This “‘ stately Corinthian building,” with its excellent auxiliary 
premises, dates from 1862. The foundation stone was laid by 
that generous benefactor, John Henderson, of Park, on Thursday, 
13th February, 1862. It was his firm which built the Crystal 
Palace; after his residence our Highbury Church was called 
“Park Church”; and the Henderson Trust continues his 
benefaction. The devotional services that day were conducted 
by the Revs. David Kinnear, Dr. King and Joseph Fisher. 

By Tuesday, 15th April, 1862, the hall was sufficiently com- 
pleted for Dr. Macfarlane’s induction service to be held in it; 
and on Thursday, 13th October, the Church was opened. Dr. 
Eadie, of Glasgow, preached in the morning (on Matt. xii, 12), 
and Dr. Chalmers, of Marylebone, in the evening (on John ii, 


~ 
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13-17), an interesting indication of the movement towards union 
between English Presbyterians and United Presbyteriaus, then 
very active, though it did not bear fruit till 1876. The total 
cost was £12,500, a very large sum for those days, and £420 was 
realised by the collection; nearly half the sittings were taken 
immediately. 

A soiree was held on Monday, November 3rd, at which Mr. 
Spurgeon spoke, avowing that in church government he was not 
an Independent, but a Presbyterian. 


LONDON : WANDSWORTH. 

This Church was erected as a tercentenary memorial to the 
“Presbytery of Wandsworth,” the first known Presbyterian 
organisation in England. This was really a church session of a 
voluntary nature attached to the parish church. 


The architect was Mr. Thomas Arnold; the style is 13th 
century Early English, “freely adapted’’; the material is 
Kentish rag, with Bath stone groins, and dressings for the windows 
and doors. It has an open timbered roof (40 feet above the floor), 
supported on bronzed and gilt columns, designed to allow the 
addition of galleries. The centre aisle is 82 feet by 20, the side 
aisles 72 feet by 84. 


The memorial stone was laid by the Earl of Kintore, on Satur- 
day, 3lst May, 1873. The total cost was £7,500; and by that 
date £1,700 had been collected in Glasgow from friends of the 
minister, the Rev. Dugald McColl; and another £250 by the 
ladies of the congregation. The collection on the opening day 
(Sunday, January 11th, 1874) was £870, leaving a debt of about 
£2,000. The morning service was conducted by the minister, 
who preached from Habakkuk iii, 2, and in the evening by 
Dr. Dykes, whose text was Romans i, 16. 


MANCHESTER: PENDLETON. 

This Church, in 13th century Gothic style, was-built at a cost 
of £3,000, of which {2,212 had been raised when the memorial 
stone was laid on Saturday, 21st October, 1871, by Mr. Samuel 
Stitt. A meeting was held in the Town Hall in the evening, 
when Mr. Stitt gave an address on World Presbyterianism. This 
subject was very dear to him, and he took an active part four 
years later in founding the Presbyterian Alliance. 
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The Church was opened on Sunday, 25th August, 1872, the 
minister, Mr. Morrison, preaching in the morning, and Dr.. 
McKerrow in the evening. 


SHEFFIELD: ST. ANDREW’S. 
The estimated cost of this Church was £3,000, of which £2,000 
was promised ; but its actual cost was £3,389 13s. 94d., of which 
the architect, Mr. Thomas Flockton, received £155 4s. as his fee. 


The laying of the foundation stone, on Tuesday, 10th July, 
1855, was an imposing ceremonial, “‘ according to the ancient 
Masonic ceremony.” Dr. Wood, one of the elders of the con- 
regation, who laid it, was the Master of the Britannia Lodge 
of Freemasons ; and coins, newspapers and a brief history of the 
congregation were duly laid in a cavity beneath the stone. The 
proceedings were enlivened by the band of the West Yorkshire 
Yeomanry Cavalry Regiment. A “ fine-toned bell” cost £50. 


The Church was opened on Sunday, 3rd August, 1856, the 
preacher being Dr. W. M. Hetherington, the Historian of the 
Church of Scotland. The Mayor of Sheffield was asked to take 
one of the collection plates, but it is not recorded whether he 
acceded to the request ; the collection amounted to £105. 

S.W.C. 
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The Dutch Church, Austin Friars. 





The destruction of the Dutch Church, Austin Friars, London, 
by enemy action is a cause for regret to all interested in ecclesias- 
tical history, because of its unique record. 

In the year 1253, Humphrey Bohun, Earl of Hereford and 
Essex, founded a priory of mendicant friars of the Augustinian 
Order. It had a Church ornamented “ with a fine spired steeple, 
small, high, and straight,’’ which was admired by Stow, the 16th 
century annalist. In it were buried many famous men, including 
Bohun himself, Hubert de Burgh, several Earls and others of the 
nobility, together with many of the barons who fell at the battle 
of Barnet in 1471. At the dissolution of the monasteries, the 
friars’ house and grounds were granted by Henry VIII to William 
Paulet, first Marquis of Winchester, who made the place his town 
residence. The Church appears to have been abandoned for a 
time and to some extent despoiled. 

It is interesting to notice that Flemings were mentioned in 
connection with this Church of the Austin Friars as early as the 
year 1381. J. Southerden Burn, in his History of the Foreign 
Protestant Refugees, quotes as follows from the Acta Regia— 

“In the rebellion of Wat Tyler, 1381, they executed many 

Flemings as well as Englishmen ; they brought thirteen Flem- 

ings out of the Augustine Friars’ Church in London, and 

seventeen out of another church, and thirty-two in the Vintry, 
and so in other places of the city, as also in Southwark, all 
which they beheaded, except they could plainly pronounce 

‘bread and cheese’; for if their speech sounded anything on 

‘brot’ or ‘ cawse,’ off went their heads, as a sure mark they 

were Flemings.” 

Whether these Flemings had the use of the Church, or had 
temporarily sought sanctuary there, is not certain. 

In the time of Edward VI many foreign Protestants came to 
England, and a considerable proportion of them settled in London. 
John a Lasco, who seems to have been their most respected leader, 
was very anxious that these “‘ Strangers’? should have an 
organized Church of their own, and he succeeded in interesting 
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the young King in his project. Edward has the following note 
in his diary (1550)— 
“29th June. It was appointed that the Germans should 
have the Austin Friars for their church to have their service 
in, for avoiding of all sects of Anabaptists and such like.” 


On July 24th, 1550, the “ Strangers ” were assigned, by letters 
patent, the old church of the Austin Friars, which became known 
as the “‘ Jesus Temple.”” The Royal Licence has the following 
clause— 

““ Volumus praeterea quod Johannes a Lasco natione Polonus, 
homo propter integritatem et innocentiam vitae ac morum 
et singularem eruditionem valde celebris, sit primus et modernus 
superintendens dictae ecclesiae, et quod Gualterus Deloenus, 
Martinus Flandrus, Franciscus Riverius, Ricardus Gallus, sint 
quatuor primi et moderni ministri.” 


The full text can be found in Burnet, Burn, and other works. 
Of the four Ministers named, the two former were attached to 
the Flemish and German congregation, and the two latter to the 
French and Walloon congregation. 


Things did not go too well at first, and on Aug. 28th we find 
“Martinus Flandrus,”’ who is better known as Martin Micronius, 
writing as follows to Bullinger at Zurich (‘‘ Original Letters,” 
ITI, p. 569)— 

ee ak something has occurred respecting our foreigners’ 
church. The church assigned to us by the king is being care- 
fully repaired at the royal expense, through the instrumentality 
of the lord treasurer, to whom the choir of the said church 
belonged. But as the repairs went on slowly, master 4 Lasco 
requested the key of the church to be given us, that we might 
be able to have a sermon there at least every Lord’s day. But 
this was refused by the lord treasurer on the plea that the church 
was the king’s gift, and could not therefore be given up to us 
until it had been handsomely decorated.” 


In spite of the lord treasurer’s explanation that the authorities 
wanted the Church to be handed over in a worthy condition of 
repair and decoration, Micronius was of the opinion that the 
cause of the delay lay with the bishops, especially the bishop of 
London, who did not regard the project with any great favour. 
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Micronius refers specially to London, ‘“‘ who does us the more 
harm, in proportion as he seems more actively to support the 
word of God.”” From a later letter of the same writer we learn 
that ‘‘ by the special blessing of God a church has been made 
over to us Germans by the favour of some citizens of London, in 
which we are allowed to preach till the other is completed.” 


Eventually the “‘ Jesus Temple” was ready, but the troubles 
of the “ Strangers’”’ were not over. The bishops succeeded in 
persuading the Council to forbid ‘‘ the free use of the sacraments” 
to the refugees, and the latter complain that ‘‘ we must be 
fettered by the English ceremonies, which are intolerable to all 
lovers of godliness.” At last the King himself had to insist that 
the ‘‘ Strangers ’’ should be allowed to enjoy the liberties he had 
granted them. Then internal troubles arose. The French 
congregation was the older of the two, but the German congrega- 
tion was the larger, and the two bodies quarrelled as to the use of 
the building. A Lasco appealed to the King, and the French were 
granted the chapel of St. Anthony’s hospital, in Threadneedle 
Street. This left the “Germans” in sole possession of the 
“* Jesus Temple.” 


When Mary came to the throne, the “ Strangers” had to 
return to the Continent, their corporation was dissolved, and the 
“‘ Jesus Temple”’ appears to have been used as a warehouse. 
Strype tells how Elizabeth wrote a letter to her purveyor “‘ to 
empty the said church, or temple, of all casks and vessels, and 
other stuffs wherewith it was filled in Queen Mary’s days (laying 
up there her naval stores and such like things).”” In the autumn 
of 1559 many of the foreigners returned to England, and early 
in 1560 they got possession of their Church again. Elizabeth, 
however, with her insistence on uniformity, was very careful not 
to give them the full freedom which Edward had accorded them. 
She authorised the Marquis of Winchester to hand over the 
Church of Austin Friars to the Bishop of London, for the use of 
the “ Strangers,”’ with this proviso, ‘‘so as no Rite nor Use be 
therein observed contrary to our Law.” 


The Congregations of foreigners in London were governed by 
a Coetus, which met alternately at Austin Friars and Threadneedle 
Street. The authorities sometimes had some difficult problems 
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to deal with. Thus in 1563 there was a disturbance in Austin 
Friars, when Justus Velsius, from the Hague, being ‘‘ one Thurs- 
day in March at a prophesy (as it was called) in the church where 
Nicolas, one of the ministers, preached upon the doctrine of 
regeneration,” stood up and contradicted Nicolas, challenging 
the two ministers of the Congregation to an argument, The 
Anabaptists were a fruitful cause of trouble. Southerden Burn 
also tells of how “ in 1702 a disturbance took place in the church, 
caused by Emilius Van Cuilembergh, the elder minister, insisting 
upon preaching after he had been forbidden the pulpit.” 


Archbishop Laud did his best to break up the “ Stranger ”’ 
Congregations, and in 1634 he ordered them to conform and use 
the English Prayer Book, or a translation thereof. The ministers 
protested that this was contrary to the privileges accorded to 
them, and that it would lead to the dissipation of the Stranger 
Churches. In 1637 Laud ordered the closing of the Churches, 
insisting that the worshippers should attend the parish churches 
of the parishes in which they lived. The dispute went on without 
definite result, till in 1643 the Long Parliament confirmed all the 
privileges of the original Charter. 


We have seen how the “ French” and “ Germans” had to 
separate in the days of Edward VI, but there was always a close 
link between the two Congregations, and when, in 1666, the 
French Church in Threadneedle Street was destroyed by fire, 
the French were invited to return temporarily to Austin Friars. 
They were allotted the use of the building for Preaching Services 
on Sundays from 8 a.m. to 10 a.m., and from midday to 2 p.m. ; 
and on Communion Days at 9 a.m. and 2 p.m. Eventually they 
were able to build another Church for themselves in Threadneedle 
Street. 


A long succession of Ministers has carried on the work at Austin 
Friars. The majority have been Dutch, though some were 
Flemings, and others were of Dutch stock but born in England. 
The Congregation has also had Ministers of Belgian and German 
birth. So for nearly four centuries the Church of Austin Friars 


has been the centre of the religious life of the Dutch community 
in London. 


F.J.S. 
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The following additional notes are quoted from a booklet on 
the Dutch Church by Mr. J. T. C. Van Dulken, one of the Church 
Councillors 

“In 1617 a collection was held to thoroughly repair the Church, 
and in 1666 it narrowly escaped destruction in the Great Fire of 
London. . . . The open space round the Church proved its 
salvation, the fire only touching the Southern Gateway. . . . In 
1862, however, a disastrous fire, caused by a defective flue, 
destroyed the roof, pews and floors and also the organ, which was 
then situated in a gallery above the western entrance of the 
Church, also doing much damage to the library kept in the same 
gallery and dating from 1605. The remains of this library were 
subsequently transferred to the Guildhall for greater security. . . . 
The fire of 1862 having caused so much damage, it was at first 
resolved to rebuild the Church, but happily better counsels 
prevailed and it was finally decided to put it in a thorough state 
of repair. . . . The portions, therefore, now remaining of the 
Church as rebuilt in 1354 are the walls and the columns.” 

The present minister, the Rev. J. van Dorp, writes as follows :— 

“The Church is now being administered by the undersigned, 
three Elders and two Deacons. The Church is entirely free from 
those in the Netherlands and is open to the members of every 
denomination. 

The number of Clergy, which was originally four, was later on 
reduced to two, and since the beginning of the 19th century one 
Minister has been ministering to the requirements of the Dutch 
Colony in Lordon. 

Since the destruction of Austin Friars’ Church the services are 
being held in St. Mary’s, Bourdon Street, Berkeley Square, . . . 
which church was spontaneously placed at the disposal of the 
Dutch Congregation by the Bishop of London.” 

R. D. W. 
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Presbyteriana. 


JEREMIAH WHITAKER (1599-1654). 


The D.N.B. has a brief account, which should be supplemented 
by the funeral sermon by Simeon Ashe. At Whitaker’s death, 
he was succeeded by one of his sons, William (1629-72), at St. 
Mary, Magdalen, Bermondsey. Jeremiah was a scholar of 
“Sydney Colledge,” Cambridge. Ashe was a scholar of 
Emmanuel. Printed with Ashe’s sermon is a preface by Edmund 
Calamy (1600-66) who preached a funeral sermon for Ashe, eight 
years later. Calamy, Ashe and Whitaker were active members 
of the Westminster Assembly ; and Whitaker was Moderator in 
1647. A fact which Ashe’s sermon has preserved is that Whitaker 
“had a hand in a book lately published by the Provincial Assembly 
in defence of a ministry ; not only by assent, but also by assist- 
ance.” This refers to ‘‘ Jus divinum Ministerii Evangelici,” 
which was printed in London in 1654 by J. L. It was printed 
with a third edition of “‘ Jus divinum Regiminis Ecclesiastici,”’ 
the first edition having been printed in 1646. There is an appendix 
to this defence of the ministry, and it is signed and dated by five 
ministers, Whitaker not being one. The explanation is that 
about three weeks before this date he was confined to his room 
with a violent attack of the stone, which made him ‘‘ God’s 
prisoner ” until the day of his death. 


AUGUSTINE MARLORAT (1506-62). 


When William Chadderton became Bishop of Chester in 1579, 
he prepared Visitation articles in the form of questions. These 
were afterwards printed. The Bishop expected certain books to 
be in every parish, one being by Marlorat, the French martyr. 
In this Journal, year 1940, p. 37, reference was made to the fact 
that the Collects of Marlorat were in use in Scotland in 1567; but 
Chadderton’s reference is a rare tribute to the memory of Marlorat 
in English diocesan records. 
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FRENCH SERVICE BOOK (1699). 


In this Journal, year 1940, p. 36, reference was made to a 
Service book published 1672. We have obtained a 1699 copy, 
printed at Leyden, by Daniel Gaesbeeck. These differences 
between the two editions should be noted :—(1) Beza’s translation 
of the New Testament is in the 1699 edition. (2) Consequently, 
the metrical psalms form the second portion of the book. (3) There 
is an engraved titlepage before the New Testament on which 
Gaesbeeck’s name appears; and the name of the engraver. 
(4) The tunes of the 1699 edition are printed for the whole psalm, 
each section marked by the word “‘ pause.”” Each page has a 
double column, the music being excellently engraved and probably 
from copper plate. (5) The liturgical portions are the same in 
each edition. (6) Both books are ‘‘ pocket ”’ size, but the Leyden 
copy is slightly larger. 


FRANCIS JUNIUS (1545-1602). 


He was a French nobleman whose grandfather was honoured 
by Louis XII for his part in the wars of Navarre. His father 
was a notable lawyer. Going to Constantinople with the French 
ambassador, Junius became acquainted with many books, and 
for a time was an atheist. On his father’s advice he began to 
study the New Testament. He paid a visit to Geneva in Beza’s 
time, and in 1565 was appointed minister of a French congregation 
at Antwerp. At the invitation of the Prince Elector, he stayed 
in Heidelberg for some years; and married the daughter of 
Tremellius. Intending to return to France, he was persuaded to 
take up work in Leyden, in 1592, where he remained until his 
death. 

In this Journal, year 1940, p. 34, reference was made to his 
notes on “ Revelation.’”” These notes are of an apocalyptic 
character, and appeared in certain English editions of the Bible, 
until the beginning of the Civil War. It is important to note 
they are not to be identified with the ‘“‘ Geneva” Bible of 1560, 
or with subsequent editions. It was in the Laurence Tomson 
editions that they appeared, first in 1595. Tomson published 
the “‘Geneva”’ translation of the Old Testament plus Beza’s 


translation of the New Testament. J.H.C. 
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Mr. EDWARD BOWLES’ CATECHISM. 


This Journal for 1933 contained an article, by Mr. Thomas 
Gray, of York, on a notable Presbyterian, the Rev. Edward Bowles 
(1613-1662), the leading minister of the four appointed by Parlia- 
ment for the City of York from 1646 till he died shortly before 
the day of ejection, 24th August, 1662, in bitter disappointment 
at the outcome of the Restoration which he had helped to bring 
about. During those years it was said of him that he was “ the 
spring of all that was done in the City.” He was a trusted 
counsellor of Sir Thomas Fairfax, of Ferdinand Lord Fairfax, 
and of General Monk, and the favourite preacher in York, with 
much more than a local reputation. He had been a Chaplain in 
the Parliamentary Army for a period which included the storming 
of Bridgewater and the Battle of Naseby, at both of which he 
was present. He was, as Mr. Gray noted, the author of “‘A Plain 
and Short Catechism,” published in 1676, which Lady Hewley 
esteemed so highly that, when she founded her Almshouse in 
York, she laid down in its Rules that each person “ to be placed 
therein ’’ should ‘‘ be one that can repeat by heart, the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Creed, and Ten Commandments, and Mr. Edward 
Bowles’ Catechism.”” The Trustees therefore still see to it that 
each of the “‘Almsbodies ” is provided with a copy of it, printed 
with the Ten Commandments, the Apostles’ Creed, and the 
Lord’s Prayer. (It may be noted in passing that the following 
footnote is subjoined to the clause in the Creed “* he descended 
into hell ’’ :—‘‘ By hell is to be understood here, not the place of 
torment, but the separate state generally into which the souls 
of men enter after death.” This conforms to the answer in the 
Catechism to the question ‘‘ What is death ? ’—“ A separation 
of the soul from the body.’’) 


The 59 questions and answers in Bowles’ Catechism are all 
short and concise. The doctrinal standpoint is orthodox and 
moderate ; but the Catechism is for religious instruction, not 
theological exposition; and the language is very simple and 
clear, and frequently of a memorable helpfulness. I quote some 
examples. 


“OQ. What was the fruit of that eating [of the forbidden fruit]? 
A. It filled the world with sin and sorrow. 
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Hath thy lite been better than thy birth ? 

No: I have added sin to sin, and made myself above 
measure sinful. 

What is it to believe ? 

To rely on Jesus Christ, and Him alone, for pardon and 
salvation according to the Gospel. 

How doth the Gospel teach us to rely on Christ ? 

So to cast our burden uponhim as to take his yoke upon us. 

In what order doth God work faith by the word ? 

First he shews men their sins, and then their Saviour. 

What are the fruits of faith ? 

Love in the heart, peace in the conscience, holiness in 
the life. 

How doth faith work love ? 

It lays hold upon the infinite love of Christ, and works a 
mutual love in us. 

When do we use the ordinances aright ? 

When we mingle them with faith. 

What is done in baptism on our part ? 

By it our names are given up to the profession of the 
gospel, and we are bound to walk according to it.”’ 


The current edition was printed for Lady Hewley’s Trustees by 
“G. Hope, Bookseller, Castlegate, York” (N.D.). | Scriptural 
references for each answer are given in the margin; and the 
Catechism is prefaced by two verses: “‘ I have fed you with milk, 
and not with meat ”’ (I Cor.iii, 2), and “‘ Ye have need that one 
teach you again which be the first principles of the oracles of 
God ” (Heb. v, 12).. Since our General Assembly is now con- 
templating new methods ot catechetical instruction, ‘“‘ Mr. Edward 
Bowles’ Catechism ”’ might well be consulted as a good model by 
those who are charged with this duty. R. D. W. 
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Review. 


DIARY OF SIR ARCHIBALD JOHNSTON OF WARISTON. 
Vol. III. 


Edited from the Original Manuscript, with Notes and Introduction, 
by James D. Ocitviz. Scottish History Society. 





This final volume of the Diary covers the sad period when the 
Church of Scotland was faced with the difficult choice of loyalty— 
either to a godly usurper or to an ungodly king; and also that 
time of confused cross-currents between Cromwell’s death and 
the Restoration. Among the English divines who appear in 
the Diary are John Owen, Edmund Calamy, Simeon Ashe, Philip 
Nye, and others. 

The Society has been fortunate in securing Mr. Ogilvie as 
Editor. In all his writings about the XVII century he makes 
one feel as if he had been living among the actors in the scene, 
he knows them so well. And in his masterly introduction he 
traces the vacillations of poor Wariston, who knew his own 
weaknesses, but could not overcome them. Mr. Ogilvie con- 
cludes with so just an estimate of Wariston that one must quote 
it. ‘‘A man who having set out in the path of service to his 
country, equipped for its duties as few men were in his time, and 
having won the respect and admiration of his fellow-countrymen, 
began at length to seek his own ends, and wandering into by- 
paths in their pursuit lost his way.” 

The footnotes are painstaking and judicious, being mainly 
references to other contemporary documents, and brief explana- 
tions of obscure allusions. We congratulate both Mr. Ogilvie 
and the Society on this important volume. 


S. W. C. 
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Curator’s Report. 
1940-1941. 


The Honorary Librarian and Curator has pleasure in submitting 
his Twenty-fourth Annual Report. 


1. THE LIBRARY. 

Despite interruptions, due to the extraordinary circumstances 
of the times, the work of building up our collection proceeds 
apace, and we gratetully acknowledge gifts from Mr. John Barr, 
Rev. J. H. Colligan, Mrs. Fotheringham, Miss Michael, of High- 
bury, and Messrs. Robert Sloan and J. S. Stephen, of Wallasey. 
The valuable services of our congregational correspondents are 
also gratefully acknowledged. Their efforts to maintain contacts 
with us are a valuable service to our Church. 


2. RECORDS. 
Arrangements are in course for the reception of the Records 

of St. George’s, Croydon, and of Wyndham Street Church, 

Plymouth. 

3. THE GALLERY. 

Under the will of Mrs. Hunter, of Portobello, we have received 
the oil painting of her father-in-law, the Rev. Richard Hunter, 
a U.P. minister, who, a century ago, was minister of Fisher 
Street Church, Carlisle. 

From Miss Morison, of Felixstowe, we have received for the 
Moderators’ Gallery, the oil painting of her honoured father, the 
late Rev. Walter Morison, B.A., D.D., for many years minister 
of Westbourne Grove Church, London. 

Through the Rev. William Buckingham, B.A., of Worthing, 
we are to receive a fine impression of the Disruption Assembly 
of 1843. 

4. BLOCKS. 

We have a very fine collection of half-tone and line blocks, 
which are available for loan at ls. each, plus postage both ways. 
5. ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS. 

The Curator gratefully acknowledges the faithful labours of 
his colleagues, Mr. R. Adamson, Mr. W. M. Gardner and Miss 
Lillian W. Kelley, M.A. 
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Our Contemporaries. 


It is regretted that the necessity for economising in space 
makes it impossible to publish comment in this issue on other 
Journals. We acknowledge with thanks the receipt of the 
following publications : 

JOURNAL OF PRESBYTERIAN HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF 
AMERICA. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE UNITARIAN HIsTORICAL SOCIETY. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE WESLEY HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE CONGREGATIONAL HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY. 

BAPTIST QUARTERLY. 

JOURNAL OF THE FRIENDS’ SociETy. 








Books by Members and Membership Changes. 


It has been decided to omit this year, for reasons of space, 
the list of books by members of the Presbyterian Church of 
England published during the past year; and also the list of 
Membership Changes. These changes will in due course be 
included in our next issue of a complete list of members. 


R.D.W. 


Members of the Council. 


Hon. President—Rev. Professor Emeritus P. Carnegie Simpson, M.A., D.D. 

President—Rev. J. Hay Colligan, M.A., 3, Cliveden Road, Hough Green, 
Chester. 

Vice-President—S. W. Carruthers, M.A., Ph. D., 50, Belvedere Road, London, 


S.E. 19. 

Editor of *‘ Journal"’—Rev. Professor R. D. Whitehorn, M.B.E., M.A., West- 
minster College, Cambridge. 

Curator and Librarian—W. B. Shaw, F.R.Hist.S., F.S.A.(Scot.), 56, Sandy 
Lane, Stretford, Manchester. 

Colleague Archivist—Miss L. W. Kelley, M.A., 15, Lexham Mews, London, W.8. 

Treasurer— 

Secretary—K. M. Black, Monkswood, Wagon Road, Hadley Wood, Herts. 

Members of Council—Mrs. W. W. D. Campbell, Mr. A. Douglas Drnry, 
Rev. W. T. Elmslie, M.A., Dr. Adam Fulten, B.A., J.P., Mr. William M. 
Gardner, Mr. J. S. Henderson, Mr. Henry Penfold, F.S.A.(Scot.), Mr. R. 
S. Robson, Rev. Charles Smith, Rev. F. J. Smithen, M.A., B.D., Rev. 

P. O. Williams. 
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Constitution of the Society. 


1. The name of the Society shall be THE PRESBYTERIAN 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 


2. The purpose of the Society shall be to promote the study 
of the history of Presbytery in England, and the collecting of 
manuscripts, books, portraits, paintings, and objects relating 
thereto. These shall become the property of the Presbyterian 
Church of England, and the Society shall act as custodian. 


3. Membership of the Society shall be open to all interested 
in its work, but non-Presbyterian members shall not be eligible 
for election to the Council. The annual subscription shall be 
five shillings. Payment of three guineas constitutes the donor a 
Life Member. The ‘Life’ subscription for a Society or Institution 
shall be five guineas. 


4. The Society shall, at the Annual Meeting, elect a Council 
consisting of a President, Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer, 
Curator of Museum, Librarian, Deputy Librarian and twelve 
Members. Five shall form a quorum. 


5. The Moderator of the General Assembly, the Clerk of 
Assembly, the General Secretary, and the Convener of the Law 
and Historical Documents Committee, shall be ex-officio members 
of the Council. 


6. The Council shall meet at least three times a year, and the 
Annual Meeting of the Society shall be held on the Wednesday of 
Assembly week. 


7. The Council shall present a Report annually to the Assembly 
through its Law and Historical Documents Committee. 


8. This constitution shall not be altered except at the Annual 
Meeting, by a two-thirds majority of the members present and 
voting. Not less than fourteen days’ notice of any proposed 
change shall be given to the Secretary, whose duty it shall be to 
communicate the same to the members, at least ten days before 
the Meeting. 





